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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE 


COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  BELLES  LETTRES. 


That  the  proposed  course  may  be  useful  to  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  I  shall,  with  few  exceptions,  confine  myself  to  an 
elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  principles,  and  to  a  critical 
review  of  the  literature,  of  our  own  language. 

The  term  belles  lettres  is  made  by  some  so  comprehensive  as 
to  include  every  branch  of  knowledge;  and  by  others  it  is  made 
so  exclusive,  as  to  limit  itself  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination. 
Rollin,  whose  definition  I  adopt,  comprehends  under  this  term 
works  of  taste  and  imagination.  Dr.  Blair  coincides  in  this. 
Hume  narrows  the  ground ;  and,  in  his  definition,  paraphrases 
the  well-known  verse  of  Horace,  which  has  been  rendered  in 
English  thus  : 

"  These  polish'd  arts  have  humaniz'd  mankind, 
Polish'd  the  rude  and  sooth'd  the  boisterous  mind."* 

In  some  modern  European  schools  and  colleges,  the  term 
hwnanities  is  used  for  polite  literature.  A  student  in  humani- 
ties is  termed  a  humanist.  The  term  is  significant.  It  conveys 
in  a  single  word  the  moral  influence  and  humanizing  effects  of 
polite  literature. 

This  influence  upon  the  character  and  manners  of  a  people 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages.  In  his  letter  to  Maecenas, 
who  was  then  afflicted  with  sickness,  Horace  advises  him  to 


Ingeuuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 
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recur  to  literary  avocations,  as  having  a  tendency  to  call  off  his 
mind  from  bodily  sufferings. 

"There  is  a  spell,"  says  he,  "by  which  you  may  soothe  pain, 
and  even,  as  it  were,  dispel  the  consciousness  of  disease."  And 
afterwards  adds :  "  The  indolent,  the  envious,  and  violent — 
none  so  savage,  who  may  not  be  humanized  by  the  delights  of 
literature,  let  them  but  seek  its  resources."* 

The  cultivation  of  belles  lettres,  besides  being  a  source  of 
refined  enjoyment,  has  an  influence  upon  the  character.  It 
opens  up  sources  of  supply  to  the  head  and  heart,  which  the 
ordinary  duties,  and  even  pleasures,  of  life  cannot  give;  it 
affords,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  fund,  upon  which  the  individual 
can  draw,  when  care,  affliction,  mental  distraction,  and  even  the 
commonplaces  of  life,  drive  him  back  upon  himself.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  alcove  in  which  the  mind  reposes  itself,  after  long  and 
fatiguing  excursions  into  the  duties  and  occupations  of  life. 
Here  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  artist,  and  the  invalid,  find 
a  restorative  for  exhausted  powers  and  wearied  spirits. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  are  shortlived,  and  frequently  leave 
behind  them  sated  and  vapid  feelings.  Those  of  mind  are 
durable  and  invigorating,  and  are  followed  by  a  keener  relish  for 
repetition. 

Literary  pursuits  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  one  whose  powers 
have  been  long  exercised  in  severe  scientific  or  abstract  investi- 
gation. But  none  can  appreciate  its  resources  more  than  the 
unfortunate  individual,  secluded  from  the  world  without  by 
bodily  afflictions,  or  who  is  immured  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison. 
Whether  employed  in  his  own  compositions  or  those  of  others, 
these  pursuits  not  only  yield  a  delightful  solace,  but  absolutely 
transport  him  in  imagination  from  the  duress  in  which  he  is  held, 
and  cause  him  for  a  time  to  be  insensible  to  bodily  suffering. 


*  Invidus,  iracundus,  iaers , 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  vit  non  mitesccre  possit, 
Si  rnodo  cultura3  patieutem  commodet  aurem. 
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Observe  how  touch ingly  and  nobly  Milton  refers  to  this,  when 
speaking  of  his  own  blindness  : 

"  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt, 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit,"  &e. — Paradise  Lost,  book  Hi,  line  26. 

Boethus  wrote  his  Consolations  of  Philosophy  within  the 
walls  of  a  dungeon ;  and,  in  his  long  imprisonment,  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  wrote  his  History  of  the  World,  and  gave  forth  some 
of  those  touching  effusions,  in  which  he  refers  to  himself: 

"  Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 
My  stafif  of  faith  to  rest  upon  ; 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 
My  bottle  of  salvation  ; 
My  grown  of  glory,  (Hope'  true  gage,) 
And  thus  I  '11  take  my  pilgrimage." 

But  it  is  my  duty  liere  to  remind  you  that,  as  the  term  polite 
literature  refers  to  all  literary  productions  which  tend  to  humanize, 
refine,  elevate,  and  instruct,  so  there  is  a  spurious  species,  which, 
assuming  to  effect  these  results,  produces  the  contrary.  And 
here  I  allude  to  certain  works  of  so-called  fiction,  which,  assuming 
to  be  transcripts  of  the  age  and  body  of  the  time  to  which  they 
refer,  give  not  actually  false  impressions  as  to  these  particulars, 
for  then  such  works  would  in  themselves  carry  their  own  antidote; 
but,  by  blending  truth  and  falsehood,  convey  to  the  mind  the 
most  subtile  poison,  by  upholding  character  and  sentiments  in 
which  these  two  are  so  confounded,  as  to  require  no  small 
sagacity,  even  in  mature  and  well-disci[)lined  minds,  to  detect 
them,  and  point  out  error  and  gross  faUehood,  under  the  guise 
of  seemingly  noble  and  exemplary  character  and  sentiment. 

The  exact  amount  of  evil  produced  by  a  moral  poison  is  not 
so  appreciable  as  that  produced  by  a  physical  one.  Like  the  spell 
thrown  into  "the  misty  and  sponfry  air,"  by  jNlilton's  Comns, 
they  insensibly  affect  those  upon  whom  they  fall.  And  who 
can  say  how  much  evil  has  been  produced,  and  is  beinir  produced, 
1* 
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by  works  recommended  to  the  reading  public  under  the  name 
of  fiction,  or  transcripts  of  real  life ;  and  to  what  amount  the 
frenzied  brain  and  depraved  heart  have  been  aiFected  by  them? 
The  crime  and  suffering  exhibited  in  works  of  fiction  produce 
upon  the  reader  a  passive  sensibility,  which  renders  obtuse  the 
moral  sense. 

As  action  begets  action  physically,  so  does  it  morally. 

"Works  of  the  character  above  referred  to,  are  not  only  injurious 
in  withholding  a  healthy  principle  of  action,  but  they  inflict  a 
positive  injury.  They  gradually  communicate  an  amount  of 
false  and  morbid  sentiment,  which  at  length  manifests  itself  in 
terrible  action. 

And  although  works  of  fiction  may  inculcate  nothing  wrong, 
their  effects  are  ultimately  injurious.  Fictitious  distress  is,  in 
its  tendency,  solely  emotive.  It  is  not  directly  productive  of 
action.  It  holds  the  individual  in  thrall,  as  if  the  spell- wrought 
circle  of  the  necromancer  is  drawn  around  her.  It  shuts  out 
the  active  charities  of  Ufe,  and  removes  her  from  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  domestic  sphere. 

During  a  voyage,  we  noticed  a  lady  seated  or  reclining  for 
seven  long  days  on  a  settee,  reading  the  works  of  Eugene  Sue. 
So  absorbed  was  her  whole  soul  in  the  work  before  her,  that 
she  suffered  not  her  little  children  to  approach  her,  either  to 
question  her  in  regard  to  the  objects  around,  or  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  and  feelings.  She  would  either  fend  them  off 
with  her  arm — her  eye  not  raised  from  the  page — or  look  up  at 
them  reprovingly^,  and,  with  evident  impatience,  bid  them  go  to 
their  father. 

The  class  of  works  to  which  we  refer  are  termed  fictitious. 
This  is  certainly  a  wrong  use  of  the  word.  Pure  fiction  has  to 
do  altogether  with  the  marvellous,  and  appeals  to  the  imagination 
alone.  The  novel,  as  originally  introduced  by  Boccacio,  assumes 
the  probable,  and  affects  to  be  a  transcript  of  real  life.  The 
former  is  therefore  regarded  as  imjthoi,  and  may  have  a  moral 
application ;  but  the  latter  is  given  as  the  moral  itself,  and  in  that 
respect,  is  positively  deceptive.     Pure  fiction  may  be  salutary  in 
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its  tendency,  either  by  giving  a  wholesome  relaxation  to  the  mind, 
or  inculcating  by  analogy  some  beautiful  truth.  But  the  incidents 
and  sentiments,  inwrought  in  what  is  termed  novel  or  romance, 
are  upheld  as  the  very  impress  of  life  itself;  and,  appealing  to 
the  convictions  deeply  affect  and  enthral  to  a  painful  extent  the 
passions.  So  far  from  affording,  as  the  purely  fictitious  does,  a 
healthful  relief  to  the  mind,  it  produces  a  morbid  and  feverish 
condition,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  labors  and  business  of 
life. 

In  the  novel,  the  feeling  of  condemnation,  and  even  abhorrence, 
is  ultimately  brought  into  an  unnatural  union  with  compassion ; 
and,  when  the  latter  is  admitted,  sympathy  will  soon  cause  the 
sensitive  young  reader  to  run  the  whole  gamut  of  pity,  love,  and 
all  that.  The  accomplished  villain  is  forced  upon  his  or  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  result  is  a  kind  of  moral  compromise — an 
alliance  between  cut-throatism  and  romance.  The  gamester,  the 
roue',  and  the  murderer,  "by  faults,"  says  the  very  accomplished 
Lord  Kames,  "incident  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  venial," 
prevent  a  distinct  moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  "  The 
indignation  is  so  slight,"  says  his  lordship,  "as  scarcely  to  be 
felt  in  the  mixture  of  pity." 

Ah  !  let  the  youthful  reader  beware !  Sentiment  is  incipient 
action.  "  Keep  your  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life." 

The  sad  effects  produced  by  Schiller's  Bohhers;  the  confession 
of  the  steward,  lately  executed  in  England  for  the  murder  of 
the  nobleman  in  whose  service  he  was; — may  be  adduced  as 
striking  illustrations  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  distempered 
imagination,  which  inoculates  the  heart  as  with  a  poison,  and 
infuses  a  deadly  disease  into  the  whole  moral  existence.  In  fact,  in 
all  that  regards  evil,  imagination  is  the  purveyor  of  the  passions. 
Vice,  as  such,  is  never  admitted  into  close  union  with  the  con- 
victions. It  enters  not  the  royal  presence,  except  attired  in  the 
court-dress  of  fancy.  There  must  be  something  of  what  the 
poet  terms  "  blear  illusion ;"  something  of  uncertain  twilight,  or 
moonlight,  or  torchlight ;  something  of  that  dreamy  hour,  ''atwixt 
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nigJit  and  day,^^  in  which  bats  and  beetles,  and  closely- cowled 
monks,  and  visaged-muffled  bandits,  issue  forth. 

That  writer,  therefore,  evinces  most  skill,  who  throws  into  his 
copy  ckiara  oscura;  who  dexterously  blends  the  clear  and 
obscure ;  who  can  invest  vice  with  the  garb  of  generous,  self- 
sacrificing,  magnanimous  sentiment.  The  handsome  Corsair,  for 
instance,  who,  beneath  a  bright  sky  and  on  a  calm  sea,  reclines 
his  graceful  and  manly  form  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca,  reposing 
his  head  on  the  lap  of  the  captive  fair  one,  condemning,  pitying, 
and,  by  a  chain  of  natural  sequences,  loving ! 

The  inebriate's  potation  produces  its  effect  during  the  time  the 
victim  is  under  its  influence.  The  habit,  it  is  true,  eventually 
induces  irnpotency  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind ;  but  the  moral 
intoxication  induced  by  these  literary  poisons,  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  system,  is  the  most  insidious  and  peculiar 
in  its  results.  At  first  it  seems  to  produce  increased  sensibility, 
indignation  against  wrong,  meanness,  and  outrage,  and  abhor- 
rence of  selfishness  and  vice.  The  youthful  reader  has  her 
sensibility  so  exquisitely  alive,  that  she  really  feels  as  if  she 

would 

"  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain." 

The  surcharged  heart  relieves  itself  in  tears.     In  deep  and 

agonized  affliction,  she  arises  from  the  volume  to to  "  inquire 

after  the  wants  of  a  bed-ridden  parent,  or  administer  to  the 
necessities  of  an  invalid  neighbor?"  0  no;  to  enjoy  alone  the 
luxury  of  ineffable  emotions !" 

"  Cruel,  cruel  Montaldo ;  dear,  dear,  gentle,  noble  Lorenzo!" 
How  stable  must  the  foundation  of  character  be,  to  resist  the 
intimacy  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  falsehood,  under  the  decep- 
tive garb  of  fashion,  refinement,  sentiment,  and  even  philosophy 
itself!  How  potent  the  prescription  of  some  great  name,  to 
recommend  what  in  itself  is  vile  and  contemptible.  How  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible,  to  one  who  believes  himself  panoplied 
in  wisdom,  are  the  approaches  of  folly,  tricked  out  in  all  the 
fashionable  investments  of  the  day  !  Look  at  history  itself,  and 
see   how  the  lauded  hero  of  to-day  is  the  execrated  felon  of 
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to-morrow;  how  some  brilliant,  and  talented,  and  powerful 
individual,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  centre  of  attraction, 
carries  with  him  in  his  career  of  folly  a  host  of  satellites,  chiefly 
the  young  and  aspiring.  Alcibiades  becomes  the  exemplar  of 
the  youth  of  Athens.  Socrates  picks  up  here  and  there  a  Plato 
or  a  Euclid. 

Excitement,  excitement,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  multi- 
tude read  for  excitement.  It  pervades  all  ranks  and  conditions ; 
and  there  are  publishers  enough  to  supply  the  most  extravagant 
wants.  Besides,  the  latest  publications  are  always  the  best,  and 
of  course  most  eagerly  sought  after ! 

It  is  urged  in  behalf  of  this  species  of  reading,  that  it  prevents 
individuals  seeking  low  physical  excitement.  This  is  plausible; 
but  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  tavern  is  the  very  place  where  such 
works  are  enjoyed. 

Now,  w^e  would  wish  you  to  believe  we  are  strenuous  advocates 
for  regular  alternation  of  business  and  relaxation,  both  of  body 
and  mind;  but  let  that  relaxation  be  a  wholesome  one.  Let 
loose  the  strings  of  the  lute,  and  it  will  anon  make  excellent 
music.  Kelax,  relax  altogether — be  a  child,  read  fiction,  fable, 
works  of  genuine  wit  and  humor.  Go  out  into  the  fresh  air. 
See  all  that  nature  or  art  exhibits  of  what  is  beautiful,  novel, 
or  great.  Play  altogether;  and  then  go  back  to  your  duties 
or  studies  with  a  lively  heart,  invigorated  fancy,  and  renewed 
energies. 

We  Americans  have  been  termed  by  a  German  nobleman, 
who  travelled  through  this  country  some  years  ago,  a  material 
people,  studious  of  things  which  have  a  tangible  and  gustable 
value ;  but  who  never  wholly  relax,  and  are  therefore  incapable 
of  a  sustained  and  vigorous  application.  The  picture  is  some- 
what overwrought  in  its  coloring;  but,  in  its  general  contour,  it 
is  to  the  original. 

"Cum  ilccct  esse  sDrurum." 

"Recreation,"  says  the  quaint  but  judicious  Fuller,  "is  a 
second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  annihilated  one's 
spirit.  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would 
be  stifled  with  continual  business." 
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AVe  would  here  add,  tbere  is  a  re-creation — a  source  of  supply 
— a  neverfailiiig  reservoir  for  exhausted  spirits.  The  Psalmist  felt 
this,  when,  faint  in  heart,  and  nearly  borne  down  by  conflicts  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  sought  a  renewal  of  his  energies  at  that 
fount 

"  That  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 

The  surest  means  of  re-creation  is  to  be  obtained  from  that 
manna  of  the  soul,  which  the  Book  of  God  affords.  All  other 
aliment  will  pall  upon  the  sense,  and  waste  the  springs  of  life ; 
but  this  giveth  life.  All  others  break  down  the  energies  of 
intellect;  but  this  alone  can  plume  the  soul  for  a  more  steady 
course  on  earth,  and  speed  its  flight  toward  heaven. 

The  next  class  of  works,  against  which  I  would  most  earnestly 
warn  you,  is  that  whose  object  is  to  inculcate  certain  doctrines 
and  convictions,  under  the  garb  of  some  romantic  tale,  which, 
"  la  notes,  by  many  a  winding  bout, 
Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out," 

tend  to  undermine  the  stately  column  of  Protestantism  itself, 
and  carry  us  back  into  the  usages  and  sentiments  of  the  dark 
ages.  Such  works  appeal,  and  that,  too,  with  considerable 
power,  to  that  principle  of  the  human  heart,  which  makes  us 
revert  to  the  past  with  feelings  of  interest  and  reverence.  But 
our  aff'ections  may  be  wrong  guides  to  the  adoption  of  right 
views  and  principles  in  religion ;  and  in  this  instance  they 
undoubtedly  are.  They  substitute  prescriptive  reasonings  for 
correct  inductions  from  original  sources  of  truth ;  they  present 
imposing  forms  of  grandeur,  and  appeal  through  the  imagination 
to  the  convictions  of  the  reader. 

The  third  class  of  works  is  that  which  comes  in  a  less  formi- 
dable, but  more  fascinating,  shape  to  the  tasteful  and  imaginative 
young  lady.  They  are  ushered  in  with  fine  engravings,  beauti- 
fully decorative  frontispieces,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  with 
occasional  wood-cuts,  exhibiting  caricutures  of  low  life.  These 
are  Lady's  Album,  Lady's  Gem,  Lady's  Floral  Wreath,  Lady's 
Annual  Gift,  &c.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  replete  with 
poetry  and  narrative  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  embellishments 
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which  usher  them  in — crude  commonplace  and  mawkish  senti- 
ment, wl:ose  very  sweetness  serves  to  vitiate  and  untone  the 
intellectual  appetite,  and  render  the  mind  unfit  for  the  reception 
of  wholesome  aliment.  Tlie  characterless  nature  of  these 
productions  is  actually  an  insult  to  a  sensible  well-educated 
female.  It  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  minds  of  women 
are  of  so  delicate  and  tender  a  texture,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  substantial  diet.  These  things  are  certainly  not 
helles  lettres,  but  des  lettres  four  les  belles. 

But  to  bring  the  subject  home  to  your  own  characters,  as 
beings  destined  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  you  will  be  associated,  let  me  assure  you,  that  next  to 
the  higher  duties,  which  refer  to  your  spiritual  welfare,  are  those 
which  refer  to  a  well  -cultivated  literary  taste,  improved  by  read- 
ing such  works  as  shall  direct  and  fortify  your  minds,  and  afford 
you  an  elevated  standard  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  The 
facilities  which  home  affords,  in  these  respects,  will  endear  that 
home,  afford  a  bond  of  union,  and  open  up  resources,  which  shall 
illume  its  darkest  hours,  when  out-of-door  cares,  like  clouds  of 
winter,  make  all  seem  cheerless  from  without. 

Home  must  be  the  nursery  of  talent,  virtue,  and  piety ;  it  is 
the  natal  soil  of  all  that  is  excellent  or  defective  in  character. 
It  there  receives  that  direction  which  influences  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  individual.  This  peculiarly  applies  to  woman.  She 
cannot  go  forth  into  society,  and  seek  out  those  well-springs  of 
knowledge,  which,  for  a  wise  purpose,  are  placed  amidst  the 
fastnesses  of  human  ambition ;  her  energies  are  not  called  forth 
by  those  quickening  impulses  of  spirit,  which  mind  in  contact 
with  mind  imparts.  With  man,  the  germs  of  future  greatness 
are  often  thrown  by  the  way-side,  or  in  rocky  and  acclivous 
places.  His  character  receives  strength,  originality,  and  great- 
ness, from  the  untoward  situation  iu  which  it  has  originated. 
Not  so  with  woman  :  her  plastic  ciiaracter  requires  fostering 
suns  and  genial  skies  to  give  it  perfect  development.  The  storm, 
whose  rude  concussions  enroot  the  oak  more  firmly,  would  disrobe 
the  tender  ivy  of  its  graceful  honors.     Home  is  the  sphere  in 
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which  female  excellence  is  destined  to  revolve.  If  its  domain  is 
not  in  itself  ample,  it  gives  amplitude  and  depth  and  power  to 
all  beyond  and  around  it ;  it  is  the  focal  point,  where  and  whence 
the  issues  of  light  meet  and  depart ;  it  gives  polarity  to  character, 
and  to  society  itself  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  If  its 
triumphs  are  devoid  of  pageantry  and  what  the  world  calls  glory, 
they  are  heartfelt  and  abiding.  In  the  performance  of  domestic 
duties,  how  sweetly,  how  attractively,  do  they  blend  themselves 
with  what  is  elegant  and  refined  in  taste  and  elevated  in  senti- 
ment! And  what  but  a  cultivated  mind  can  understand  and 
accomplish  this,  entwining,  as  it  were,  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel 
and  the  olive  wreath  ? 

Literary  pursuits,  socially  entered  upon,  are  compatible  with 
those  of  domestic  life.  The  woman  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
cultivated  moral  sense,  can  be  distinguished  as  such  in  each 
department  which  she  fills.  Hers  are  not  the  cares  which 
know  no  intermission.  She  suffers  not  the  consideration  of 
household  oeconomy  and  arrangement  to  exclude  higher  and 
more  important  interests.  Like  Mary,  she  feels  that  the  spirit 
needs  refection ;  that  there  are  moments  she  would  consecrate, 
as  an  humble  listener,  at  her  Saviour's  feet;  that  it  is  then, 
foregoing  the  vocations  of  the  hour,  she  would  retire  within 
the  sanctuary  of  her  own  bosom,  and  hold  converse  with  that 
Being  from  whom  all  blessings  are  derived.  Her  aspirations 
ascend  beyond  the  mists  which  encircle  her  little  horizon  of 
household  comforts;  and,  bearing  up  before  the  Throne  of 
Mercy  those  who  are  dear  to  her,  she  seeks  for  new  supplies  of 
spiritual  strength.  Such  heavenward  excursions  invigorate  the 
head  and  heart.  She  emerges  from  her  closet,  refreshed  and 
prepared  to  renew  with  cheerfulness  the  routine  of  her  duties. 
She  feels  that  prayer  is  the  ladder  which  Israel  in  vision  beheld, 
and  on  which  the  angels  ascended  and  descended.  It  is  thus 
her  affections  ascend  to  the  source  of  Eternal  Truth,  and  thence 
descend  to  mingle  in  thi;  tender  offices  and  charities  of  life. 


